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FOREWORD 

MONGOLIA’S MILITARY PEACEKEEPING EXPERIENCE IS A RECENT and 
remarkable development, having only begun in 2002 when the State Great 
Hural passed a law establishing the legal framework for participation in inter- 
national peace operations. This Mongolian capability, while nascent, exists at a 
time when the international need has never been greater and is likely to con- 
tinue unabated. 

In August 2002 Mongolia provided two officers to serve as Military 
Observers in the United Nations Peacekeeping Mission in the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo. At the time, there were just over 44,000 United Nations 
troops deployed worldwide. Now, just five years later, the United Nations has 
over 81,000 troops and Mongolia’s over 260 troops ranks it 47th among the 1 14 
countries that provide troops. Their contribution will be all the more significant 
because, according to the United Nations Under- Secretary- General for Peace- 
keeping Operations Mr. Jean-Marie Guehenno, by the end of 2007 the United 
Nations will have over 140,000 peacekeepers deployed. 

In addition to its impressive participation in United Nations missions, 
Mongolia has been an unwavering partner on the Global War on Terrorism. It 
was among the first countries to join the coalition formed for Operation IRAQI 
FREEDOM. The Mongolian National Security Council authorized its military to 
participate in this operation on 10 April 2003. Mongolian troops were deployed 
to Iraq to undertake peacekeeping missions within the Polish-led Multinational 
Division. Mongolia also deployed a Mobile Training Team to Afghanistan to 
support the training of the Afghan National Army. 

In this research paper, Colonel Jargalsaikhan Mendee, serving Defense 
and Military Attache to the Embassy of Mongolia in the United States, provides 
an excellent account of the evolution of his country’s peacekeeping experience 
and capacity. The paper provides a detailed description of U.S. support for Mon- 
golia’s initiatives to professionalize their force and “develop a 2,500-man world- 
class peacekeeping force.” Most useful and insightful are Colonel Mendee’s views 
and observations on the lessons learned thus far, as well as the challenges that 
remain for Mongolia. This paper also provides both civilian and military leaders 
with a thorough and timely case study on what countries and partners can do to 
build and expand credible and ready peacekeeping capacity that is so critically 
needed for international peace support operations. 



Timothy R. Cornett 
Colonel, U.S. Army 

Deputy Director, U.S. Army Peacekeeping and Stability Operations Institute 




Mongolian Military Personnel in Iraq. 

Photos courtesy of the Department of Peace Support Opera- 
tions and Cooperation, General Staff of the Armed Forces. 





MONGOLIA’S PEACEKEEPING COMMITMENT: 



Training, Deployment, and Evolution 
of Field Information Capabilities 



WHILE THE HISTORY OF THE MONGOLIAN MILITARY DATES BACK several 
thousand years, the contribution of the Mongolian Armed Forces to interna- 
tional peace support operations 1 has gained significant momentum only in 
recent years. Since the first deployment of two military officers as United 
Nations military observers to the Democratic Republic of Congo in 2002, 
about 2,000 Mongolian military personnel have served in UN and Coalition 
peace support operations. 2 This paper examines the evolution of Mongolia’s 
commitment to peace support operations and assesses the capabilities of 
its Armed Forces to contribute to operational success. 

BACKGROUND 

Just as in the case of the Gurkhas, the famed Nepalese soldiers, there are 
historical experiences, features, and characteristics unique to Mongolian 
culture that enable military personnel to be effective peacekeepers. While 
historically, Mongolian nomads exhibited the classical warrior spirit, they 
were also known for their adaptability to any environment and climate. More 
importantly, contemporary Mongolia has good relations with most other 
nations around the world. Thus, the warrior spirit, adaptability and Mongo- 
lia’s neutrality are unique characteristics associated with Mongolia’s military 
that afford them many opportunities to contribute to international peace 
support operations. 

During its early stages of democracy in the late 1980s, Mongolia 
had a professional military designed to be nearly identical to the Soviet mili- 
tary and heavily focused on linear warfare. The provision of Soviet military 
weaponry and equipment brought military doctrine, training, structure, and 
organization similar to that of the former Communist bloc nations. The Mon- 
golian military had previously been tasked to collaborate with Soviet military 
forces in its Far Eastern Military District, as well as with military units sta- 



1 The terms “peacekeeping operations” and “peace support operations” have been used 
interchangeably in Mongolia; however, official documents tend to use “peacekeeping opera- 
tions” whereas military officials often use “peace support operations” to refer both to UN and 
coalition activities. 

2 Mongolia today ranks 43rd out of the top 100 troop-contributing UN member states, after 
starting from scratch in 2002. Rankings of Military and Police Contributions to UN Operations, 
available online at http://www.un.org/Depts/dpko, were accessed 30 September 2006. This 
number applies only to Mongolia’s contribution to the UN peacekeeping operations, excluding 
all other commitments to coalition peace support operations. 



tioned in Mongolian territory to defend the eastern border of the Communist 
bloc nations. This military establishment was kept under the control of the 
civilian leadership of the Communist party, and consisted of a professional 
officer corps and conscripts. 3 

In the early 1990s, the Sino-Russo rapprochement caused an unex- 
pected drawdown in the Mongolian Armed Forces and political leaders sought 
ways to employ the Mongolian military while enjoying the peace dividend at 
the end of the Cold War. There were even public discussions of dismantling 
the Armed Forces in order to divert the defense budget to other necessities 
for the people of the country, or to use the manpower in construction proj- 
ects. The new constitution ruled out dismantling the military and stipulated 
that Mongolia retain its Armed Forces for self-defense. 4 Flowever, deployment 
of the Mongolian military for UN peacekeeping operations was not an idea 
that everyone agreed on, unlike the employment of the Mongolian military 
during disaster relief operations. 5 This was because during the Cold War the 
Mongolian military was known for civil defense missions and tasks, similar 
to those inherent in today’s humanitarian disaster relief operations. Flow- 
ever, out-of-area missions did not enjoy such public support and Mongolia’s 
military had little knowledge of international peacekeeping operations. 6 

With its new foreign policy orientation toward international engage- 
ment, especially the integration of Mongolia into the Asia-Pacific region and 
a new emphasis on providing for the security of the country through politi- 
cal-diplomatic means, political and military leaders began to understand 
that peace support operations could complement this aspect of diplomacy. 
The National Security Concept states that “military-political security can be 
ensured through a collective security system by joint efforts or participation 
in such a system,” which provides a legal basis for seeking participation in 
international peace support operations. 7 

In consonance with its foreign and military policy, Mongolia has 
established bilateral relations with many new partners and at the same time 
its participation in peace support operations sets the stage for multilateral 



3 R. Bold, “Security Environment and Development of Military Establishment of the MPR,” 
in Mongolian Military Tradition and Development (Institute of Military History, Ulaanbaatar, 1991), 
131, 135; Ts. Dashzeveg, Policy, Goal, Activities for Reform of the Armed Forces (Ulaanbaatar, 
2002), 19-22 (both sources are in Mongolian). 

4 The Constitution of Mongolia, art. 11 (Ulaanbaatar: State Great Hural [Parliament], Janu- 
ary 1992) and the Basis of the State Military Policy of Mongolia (Ulaanbaatar: State Great 
Hural, 1998). 

5 The continental weather of Mongolia causes numerous natural disasters (heavy snowfall, 
wildfires, flooding etc.), in which all military units have been tasked to support civilian authori- 
ties to assist the public. Furthermore, during the Cold War, one of the principal tasks of the 
military was to be prepared to conduct relief operations. 

6 Until the mid-1990s, there were no training programs nor syllabi for peace support operations 
for military personnel; in general, literature on peacekeeping operations is scarce. 

7 The Concept of National Security Policy (Ulaanbaatar: 1994), The Concept of Mongolia’s Foreign 
Policy (Ulaanbaatar: 1994) both available from http://www.extmin.mn, accessed 12 January 2007. 



cooperation with many of these nations. 8 Gradually as a result of increasing 
defense cooperation with foreign countries, especially those with significant 
peacekeeping expertise and growing public awareness of UN peacekeeping 
operations, Mongolia in the late 1990s started its long journey toward prepar- 
ing for and participating in UN peacekeeping operations. 



POLITICAL WILL AND IMPLEMENTATION 

Following the adoption of the 1992 Constitution, reform of the Armed Forces 
became a key concern of political parties in Presidential and Parliamentary 
elections; this concern later evolved into expressed interest in preparing for 
peacekeeping operations. As the evolution continued, it became a strong 
political commitment of the President as well as of the government at large 
to support the armed force’s initiative to participate in international peace- 
keeping operations. An additional initiative was to establish a regional peace- 
keeping training center in Mongolia. Government Action Plans in the late 
1990s emphasized preparation of military personnel for peacekeeping mis- 
sions, and those Action Plans following the 2000 and 2006 parliamentary 
elections reflected even more solid goals. 9 

Beginning in 2000, Mongolia’s concept for committing its military 
to participating in UN peacekeeping operations gained significant support 
from its political leaders and parties, as well as from the general public. 
The result of these developments and the Mongolian military leadership’s 
extensive study of peace operations during 1996-2000, plus broad exposure 
to foreign experts, led to the development of a plan that would enable the 
Mongolian military to participate in international peacekeeping operations. 
The development of this plan was done in coordination with Mongolia’s Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs and Ministry of Justice and Internal Affairs, as well as 
other government agencies. The plan addressed ways that Mongolia could 
increase officer and non-commissioned officer training, participate in multi- 
national peacekeeping exercises, host peacekeeping exercises in Mongolia, 
and procure critical equipment, particularly individual protective gear, com- 
munications equipment, and diesel vehicles. The increasing peace support 
operations capacity of the Armed Forces prompted the Prime Minister to 



8 Today Mongolia has established official mil itary-to-mi I itary relations with 72 countries and 
concluded governmental-level bilateral defense cooperation agreement with eight countries. B. 
Batzorig, “Defense Cooperation Opened Many New Opportunities,” Mongolian Military Newspa- 
per, Soyombo, Issue No. 44 (9995), 1-7 October 2007. 

9 Action Plan of the Government of Mongolia for 2004-2008 (Ulaanbaatar: 2004), Defense and 
Foreign Policy Section. The Government Action Plan (2004-2008) advocated that military orga- 
nizations be transformed to meet the requirements of UN peacekeeping operations and spe- 
cifically called for the deployment of a battalion for UN peacekeeping operations and the estab- 
lishment of the National Peacekeeping Training Center to meet international training standards. 
This policy change was also reflected in Defense White Papers. Although the first Mongolian 
Defense White Paper (1997-1998) did not express a policy for peace support operations, the 
second Defense White Paper outlined government policy toward peace support operations more 
broadly. Mongolian Defense White Paper (Ulaanbaatar: 1998) and Defense White Paper (Ulaan- 
baatar: 2001), 57 



